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SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT HOLDS ITS FIRST REGIONAL MEETING 


Gathering at Salisbury, N. C. Dominated by Enthusiasm 
and Stimulated by an Important Program 


A thoroughly successful one-day meeting was held in the Southeastern Region on 
October 29, under the direction of regional governor, Harry F. Taylor. It was the first 
regional meeting for the Southeastern District. The conference took place on the campus 
of Catawba College in Salisbury, N. C. and was attended by representatives from North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia. An interesting and constructive sched- 


ule of events was the order of the day. 


Regional Governor ‘laylor called the 
morning session to order and approxi- 
mately twenty-five members and guests 
assembled informally in the beautifully ap- 
pointed Great Hall of the new men’s dormi- 
tory. Greetings were brought by President 
A. R. Keppel of Catawba College and mes- 
sages were read from Association Presi- 
dent Richard DeYoung, Past-president 
Leon Carson and Mrs. George Craig, rep- 
resentative-at-large, Southeastern region. 

The first talk in the morning’s forum, the 
latter being participated in freely by many 
of the group, was brought by John A. Hol- 
liday, Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. on 
the General Musical and Cultural Educa- 
tion of the Voice Teacher and Student. Mr. 
Holliday stressed the importance of con- 
tinually raising standards in the matter of 
music used and in performance. He de- 
plored the lack of good American songs 
and said that many students reach a “level- 
ing-off” stage where they either cannot or 
do not wish to sing difficult music and 
work on music that is really worth-while. 

Miss Virginia Hover of Hollins College, 
Virginia spoke on “Fundamental Require- 
ments of Teachers of Singing”, stressing 
the importance of a well-rounded educa- 
tion, not only in music but in all fields, and 
said that she felt that all students should 
have some of their training in a general 
liberal arts college. 

“The Relationship between Solo and 
Choral Singing” was discussed by Earl F. 
Berg, Davidson College. Mr. Berg said that 
if directors of choruses understood the 
fundamental principles of singing and 
thought of each voice individually great 
value could be derived by the young singer 
from choral participation, particularly in 


improving musicianship, reading, interpre- 
tation and control. There was some dis- 
agreement as to whether singers must sing 
in a different manner in solo work and in 
choral work. All deplored the use of the 
“straight”, “covered” or “hushed” tone 
asked for by some directors. 


The concluding talk of the morning was 
given by Dr. Charles DeWitt Howell, head 
of the Biology Department, Catawba, Col- 
lege. The importance of voice teachers un- 
derstanding the make-up of the body and 
using correct terminology was stressed. 
However, Dr. Howell said that the result 
obtained was much more important than 
the terms which were used. He cited ex- 
amples where voice teachers have used en- 
tirely incorrect terms but have obtained 
fine results. He presented charts and had 
prepared several models of lung and rib 
action. It was hoped that a more intensive 
study of this subject might be carried on at 
some future meeting. 

The group enjoyed an informal luncheon 
together in the college dining hall. A busi- 
ness meeting was held at two o’clock. Miss 
Virginia Smith, Queens College, was named 
secretary of the district. State chairmen 
were discussed. Miss Hover was asked to 
be the representative in Virginia and Mr. 
Arnold Putnam, of Furman University, 
Greenville, to represent South Carolina. It 
is hoped that chairmen may soon be named 
in the other states of the district. Other 
sectional meetings and the possibility of a 
workshop were discussed. 

A delightful musical interlude was 
brought by a group from Salisbury, con- 
sisting of Mrs. David E. Faust, Mrs. A. R. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(The ninth in a series) 
Dear Colleagues: 


The membership of the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Singing combines an 
impressive number of years of valuable 
teaching experience. It is one of the tasks 
of our Association to do what we can to 
assemble the fruit of all this experience 
and to distribute it in such a way that the 
teaching capacity of the voice teachers 
of the country is thereby increased and 
strengthened. 

One of the evidences of growth in our 
Association has been an increased sense of 
responsibility toward the teaching stand- 
ard as a whole.The day of the old fashioned 
“isolationist” type of teacher is over. The 
progressive teacher today is the one who 
keeps in close touch with what his col- 
leagues are thinking and doing. It is there- 
fore gratifying that so many of our own 
members willingly contribute the benefit 
of their thoughts and experience through 
the various articles we are able to publish 
in The Bulletin. Each of these articles in- 
variably has some pertinent point of value. 

I was particularly impressed with a re- 
cent article by one of our members on the 
subject of musicianship. Psychiatrists are 
pointing out to us these days that a sense 
of insecurity lies at the foundation of many 
of the conditions of the nervous system 
and the states of minds of people. Could 
not one’s state of mind or one’s habitual 
pattern of behavior have much to do with 
one’s quality of tone? How can your stu- 
dent have freedom of mind and freedom 
of body without being reasonably sure of 
himself musically ? His musicianship there- 
fore contributes directly to his quality of 
tone. The clarity with which this is pre- 
sented in the article referred to gives con- 
siderable importance to the thought in 
question, as a point of view in voice 
teaching. 

The elements of value in many other 
articles we are able to publish in our Bulle- 
tin could be pointed out in a similar man- 
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PATHWAYS TO VOCAL 
PEDAGOGY* 


ARTHUR GERRY 
New York City 


Somehow or other, whenever asked to 
speak or write on the art of vocal teaching, 
I find myself following the same general 
path. Among my colleagues I am proba- 
bly known as somewhat of a fanatic about 
vocal technique. My students no doubt al- 
lude to me at times as an old crank and I 
am sure I have been called old-fashioned. 
If it is old-fashioned to believe that we 
must crawl before we walk ana walk be- 
fore we run, then I must be old-fashioned 
and unashamedly so. If it is old-fashioned 
to believe that we, as teachers of singing, 
should insist upon an almost complete 
mastery of the technique of the voice be- 
fore we allow any serious approach to rep- 
ertoire, then I am indeed old-fashioned. 

If vocal teachers would face this situa- 
tion squarely and stand courageously for 
that which they Know, within themselves, 
to be right and sane, they could disprove 
the present-day argument that there is not 
sufficient time available in the prevailing 
scheme of things musical to permit the 
thorough procedure which is advocated in 
this paper. 

Competent and interested scholars have 
done a great deal of research into the his- 
tory of the development of vocal art. They 
have found that, from the latter half of the 
17th century (and perhaps even earlier) 
until the beginning of the 19th century, the 
best musical minds in Italy were occupied 
with studying the technique of singing and 
with establishing sound rules and laws for 
the development of the singer. As a result, 
the art of the singer rose to heights never 
before attained. This school of singing has 
been called. by many names, but can cor- 
rectly be termed the Italian School, inas- 
much as most of those concerned in its de- 
velopment were Italian. 

These musicians and teachers and their 
pupils, and those who studied with the lat- 
ter, were undoubtedly responsible for the 
so-called Golden Age of Song: a period 
during which singers were able to negoti- 
ate with comparative ease music which of- 
fers difficulties that very few singers of 
today can surmount. 

Unquestionably, one of the main factors 
which led to the supremacy of the Italian 
School was unanimity. Another was 
language. Throughout this period of about 
two hundred years, all teachers taught es- 
sentially the same method. The language 
of song was their native tongue, the clean- 
est and purest and simplest of all languages 
in its vowel sounds. There seems to have 
been practically absolute agreement as to 
the best method of producing an even scale 
and a well-schooled, fully developed tech- 


nique. Probably teaching procedures were 
largely oral, and undoubtedly at first, to a 
certain extent imitative, for these teachers 
were also singers. 

Scales, exercises and vocalises were the 
order of the day until the entire scale be- 
came a subconscious reaction to pitch. 
Patience and perseverance were an abso- 
lute necessity. These teachers did not 
know the meaning of the word “hurry.” 
They were working for technical pro- 
ficiency. It was not unusual for a student to 
work several years before being taught any 
repertoire. He was, however, not required 
to study the anatomy of the human head 
nor was he required to think about or to 
know the names of muscles over which he 
had no conscious control. He was taught 
only to listen for and to note the sensa- 
tions of beautiful tone. All efforts were di- 
rected toward the development and per- 
fection of the instrument itself, as such. 
Without a perfected instrument, fine sing- 
ing is not possible. Fine singing requires 
perfect coordination in the physiological 
production of tone to the point where the 
singer takes no thought of the act itself, 
but only of the interpretation of the text. 

In Milano a story is told of Antonio 
Cotogni, one of the greatest baritones of all 
time, who became also a great teacher. He 
was teaching an anatomically minded 
student one day and the youngster com- 
menced to talk about the vocal cords, the 
pillars of the throat, various muscles, etc. 
Finally Cotogni stopped him and said, “My 
boy, I have never known whether my vocal 
cords are up and down or crossways—but 
they do say that I sang very well.” 

A student and observer of vocal peda- 
gogy is impressed in these days by the 
state of confusion that seems to exist as 
to what constitutes the correct manner 
or method of teaching singing. There is 
no need for this. The exact laws of vocal 
technique and the approach required to 
perfect it, although generations old, are un- 
changed. The human throat is still the 
same identical mechanism that it was two 
hundred years ago. There is nothing mys- 
terious about this old-time technique. The 
path to its acquisition is narrow but ex- 
ceedingly well defined. The more it is pur- 
sued, the more sure and definite it becomes. 
There is one absolute requirement—time. 
In addition, there must be patience and 
persistency and a willingness to forget’ all 
else until technical mastery is attained. 

Those who teach in colleges and uni- 
versities have a priceless opportunity. In 
four years—sometime five--one can lay a 
sound and dependable vocal foundation, if 
he demands at least two lessons a week 
and an hour daily of practise on technique 
alone. Less than that will not do. From a 
disciplinary standpoint, the institutional 
organization has great advantages. A pri- 


vate teacher can only insist upon the 
whole-hearted and meticulous cooperation 
of the student as a condition of continuing 
his instruction. 

The operatic, concert and radio fields 
offer one thing in common—hard, gruelling 
work. It is not unusual, except while on 
tour, for a professional singer to have to 
use his voice six or seven hours a day. 
The concert artist must be in. top-notch 
conditions three or four times a week, and 
is expected to smile and look pleasant at 
social functions. Not many stand this pace 
very long, and none do who have to worry 
about what the voice is going to sound like 
tonight. It may be said that my attitude is 
too professional. It is—except for the “too.” 
There is not a teacher among us who has 
not dreamed of producing a first-rate pro- 
fessional. Those who have done so are 
waiting for the next one to come along. 
I have endeavored to point out what my 
experience has shown to be the prime 
requisites in background and training of a 
professional singer. 

More than might be supposed from what 
I have said, I appreciate the difficulties un- 
der which many teachers labor to produce 
results. I know very well about Momma 
and Poppa waiting for Sally to come home 
and sing that operatic aria. Nevertheless, 
some of us must go into this situation 
swinging with both fists. Perhaps then, in 
the future, we shall have less of metropoli- 
tan critics writing long and learned re- 
views of prominent — and expensive — 
American trained artists, reviews giving 
them great credit for program building, 
interpretative perception and all the rest, 
but definitely —and in a separate para- 
graph, conveniently arranged for deletion 
in future personal publicity—tearing them 
to pieces for a multitude of vocal faults, 
including faulty pitch. Any artist who has 
gone so far as to be heard in our major 
concert halls is unquestionably a sincere 
and hard-working student as well. He 
sings as he has been trained to sing. These 
facts rest squarely on the shoulders of 
every member of our association. It is trite 
to say that singing is a decadent art. The 
question is, what are we doing about it? 


* Condensed from a paper read at the National 
Association Convention, Chicago, Dec. 1948. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ner. Your officers hope that you read them 
all with an open mind and, when you find 
one that you particularly appreciate and 
enjoy, that you will write an applauding 
letter to the author. We voice teachers do 
not applaud each other nearly enough. 


Faithfully yours, 


RICHARD DeYOUNG, President 
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REGIONAL 


NEWS — FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Romley Fell, regional governor, an- 
nounces a meeting of the Eastern District 
to be held on Saturday, December 3, at the 
Hotel Vendome, Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. At that time the members 
of the Boston Chapter of the National As- 
sociaiton will act as hosts to their col- 
leagues in the Eastern District. The after- 
noon session, starting at 3 o’clock, will in- 
clude a forum featuring a Questionnaire 
Panel, the personnel of which will answer 
all questions addressed to them. There will 
be an hour or so for cocktails and dinner 
and prominent speakers will be present at 
the evening session. 

Further details will be forthcoming later. 

* 

CENTRAL DISTRICT 

At the date of this column’s formation, 
E. Clifford Toren, regional governor, an- 
nounces a meeting in the Chicago area for 
November 20. Afternoon session will be 
devoted to organizational matters and the 
evening session to general discussions on 
subjects suggested by attending members. 
Tentative plans are under discussion for 
similar meetings in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and St. Louis. The matter of 
organizing local chapters of the National 
Association is at present a dominant 
thought in the minds of the various leaders 
of the Central District. 


* * 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

At the time of The Bulletin going to 
press, regional governor, Lilian G. McCook 
reports that on November 19, the Ala- 
bama members of the National Asso- 
ciation will sponsor a meeting of the 
vocal teachers of the state at the Tutwiler 
Hotel, Birmingham. Vernon E. Noah heads 
the committee in charge. The program 
will include a report by Mrs. Martha 
Light on the National Association’s vocal 
workshop held recently at Indiana Uni- 
versity; a vocal forum and clinic, with 
panel consisting of Lilian G. McCook, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
La., Mme. Rose Palmai-Tenser, Mobile, 
Ala. and Dr. Hollis Arment, head of Music 
Department, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn. Luncheon will be served at 
noon, at which time a short program of 
songs will be given by Helen Newman, 
soprano, teacher of singing at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. A display of new teach- 
ing materials will be put on view by the 
Forbes and Austin music companies. 

The afternoon session will include an ad- 
dress by Ralph Errolle, head of the Opera 


Department, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, on requirements of singers 
in the old bravura school of singing as 
compared to the present day. Regional 
governor McCook will also direct a ses- 
sion in which will be discussed plans for 
a state chapter. 


* * * 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


The fall dinner meeting of the Twin 
Cities members of the National Associ- 
ation was held October 17, 1949, at Stouf- 
fer’s Restaurant in Minneapolis. Chair- 
man Roy Schuessler presided. The group 
busied itself with bringing up to date the 
district membership roster, addresses, etc., 
reminiscing over the August dinner, at 
which they met Dr. Herbert Gould, and dis- 
cussing the matter of group insurance of- 
fered by the Zurich insurance company to 
the National Association. 

The Indiana Workshop, reviewed by 
Vice-President Helen Steen Huls, pro- 
vided the program theme. She answered 
questions regarding the work. Mrs. Huls 
also remarked that the Dakota members 
wished to be invited to the Twin Cities 
meetings. It was voted to notify all district 
members of the next meeting, tentatively 
set for Monday, February 6, 1950. 


Members of the National Association re- 
siding in the Eastern SDEA district of 
South Dakota met at an informal break- 
fast at 7:00 a.m. on October 17, at The Cot- 
tage in Sioux Falls. The meeting was held 
in connection with the district meeting of 
SDEA. Helen Steen Huls, Vice-President, 
N.A.T.S., who made the trip from St. Cloud, 
Minn., to be the special speaker, was the 
guest at the meeting. After breakfast, Dr. 
Bright presented Mrs. Huls, who discussed 
the group insurance matter and other 
items of National Association business, 
followed by a detailed analysis of the pro- 
gram at the summer workshop held at 
Indiana University. Mrs. Huls also told the 
members present something of the San 
Francisco meeting. A discussion followed 
regarding the possibility of joining with 
other members of the N.A.T.S. for our an- 
nual meetings and the possibility of carry- 
ing these meetings over state lines. Un- 
usual enthusiasm was expressed for the 
workshop plan, with the hope that seme 
type of regional workshop could be de- 
veloped in which teachers of this area 
might participate. The meeting gave ex- 
pression of its gratefulness to Mrs. Huls 
for coming and giving of her fund of in- 


formation regarding both the workshop 
and the national program in general. 


* * 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

As reported in advance, in the September 
Bulletin, the Southwestern District, Dr. H. 
Grady Harlon, regional governor, held its 
regional convention in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on October 21-22. Local committee 
on arrangements consisted of Mrs. James 
Neilson, Oklahoma City University, W. J. 
Reynolds, First Baptist Church and Tracy 
Sylvester, First Christian Church. 

The opening session incluuded an ad- 
dress of welcome by Paul Klingstedt, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, and a talk on the 
N.A.T.S. workshop at Indiana University 
by Dr. Ralph Ewing, Trinity University, 
San Antonio. Also an artist recital by 
Gabriel Fransee, baritone, with Regina 
Brooks, Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood, Texas, as accompanist. A panel dis- 
cussion on teaching problems following, 
with Dr. Warren Angell, Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University as chairman and with the 
following as panel members: Berton Cof- 
fin, Colorado; O. S. Smith, Kansas; Roxie 
Hagopian, Texas; Harold Decker, Kansas; 
Jack L. Lyall, Shawnee and Eugene Cas- 
selman, Colorado. 

The annual banquet took place in the 
evening, followed by another artist recital 
presented by Charles Neiswender, baritone 
and Ruth Hodges, soprano: accompanists 
were Paul Roe Goodman and Ruth Crock- 
ett; Paul Tatroe, flutist. 

The morning session in the auditorium 
of Oklahoma City University, on October 
22 opened with a concert by the Classen 
High School Choir, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Earl Cornelius, director. This was followed 
by a panel,—Vocal-Choral Problems, with 
Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dallas, as chair- 
man, and panel consisting of Paul King- 
stedt, Stillwater; Leon Wagner, Waco; 
Chester L. Francis, Norman; Dr. Wm. E. 
Jones, Denton. Following this and con- 
tinuing up to the time of adjournment at 
noon, a student recital was presented by 
young singers from Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha; University of Wichita, Kansas; 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater; Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Shawnee. 


* * * 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Regional Governor Melvin H. Geist re- 
ports that plans are at present under way 
for district meetings in Oregon and Wash- 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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THE BULLETIN 


Editor, LEON CARSON, 160 W. 73rd Street, New York 23, N. Y. — Associate Editors, RUTH DouG ass, 
WILLIAM WHEELER, HAROLD LUCKSTONE, BURTON GARLINGHOUSE—Advisory Associate, HOMER G. MOWE 


THANKSGIVING 

This is the season of the year wherein 
we, as people of a free nation, pause to give 
thanks for the blessings that have descend- 
ed upon us. Upon reflection, we as mem- 
bers of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing, have much to be thankful 
for. Here are a few of the reasons: 

Up until approximately five years ago, 
there existed in the United States no na- 
tional organization of vocal teachers — 
only a few local bodies serving relatively 
small areas and but comparatively few 
teachers. 

Today in 1949, we have a strongly estab- 
lished nation-wide association of the lead- 
. ing voice instructors in the country and 
the former disintegrated state of affairs 
has now been welded into a well integrated 
‘profession’. We have become part of an 
overall pattern of true vocal profession- 
alism in all its phases. 

A common purpose of teaching and daily 
living, a realization of the other fellow’s 
value and a respect for his or her—as the 
case may be—thinking and knowledge are 
slowly rounding into fixed realities. Thus, 
we are becoming more broadminded. 

We are actually becoming more closely 
acquainted with the fact that from this 
close contact of one colleague with an- 
other, we are learning more about the rou- 
tine that we must practise to be success- 
ful, benefit-giving, ethical and idealistic in 
the pursuit of a noble vocation. 

We are now feeling a sense of added se- 
curity and protection through the values 
of a united effort and because the destinies 
of our organization are being directed by 
seriously-thinking, self-sacrificing men 
and women who have had ample past ex- 
perience and vision to enable them to guide 
adequately the association through the sea 
of difficulties and hazards that beset an or- 
ganized, progressive movement such as 
ours. 

A common knowledge and true perspec- 
tive of the voice is being disseminated 
where most needed and good fellowship 
born of this new spirit of N.A.T.S. in and 
out of the many meetings and informal 
gatherings held throughout the country is 
growing apace. 

To every serious, ambitious teacher of 
singing, these few (of many others) in- 
stances of achievement should give to each 
and every one of us ample reason for deep 
reflection and thanksgiving. Let us follow 
this sense of thanksgiving with a zeal to 
carry out our many association commit- 
ments. 


And then, too—should we not be thank- 
ful for the opportunities open to us for 
years to come, in which there are still more 
unsolved national and individual problems 
to conquer, firmer stabilizations of funda- 
mentalisms to create and new and higher 
levels of thought, cultural advancement 
and ethical procedures to attain? The 
answer is—YES. 


REMEMBER THESE DATES 
February 26 - March 2, 1950, Incl. 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 


The above dates represent the 
week in which occurs the annual 
meeting of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, in conjunction 
with which the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing will hold its 
own annual convention, including 
business and other meetings, forums 
and clinics. 

Final plans covering the allocation 
of exact days and space for the func- 
tioning of our National Association 
have not yet been completed. This 
information will be forthcoming 
shortly, at which time it will be dis- 
seminated to all members. 


CONGRATULATIONS — 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Any ‘first’ of the National Association’s 
activities is usually bound to be an aus- 
Picious occasion and the first regional 
meeting of the Southeastern District held 
at Salisbury, N. C. on October 29 was no 
exception to this rule. Felicitations to gov- 
ernor Harry F. Taylor and his group of 
colleagues who worked so hard to make 
this event a success, are in order. Over- 
coming numerous diffiiculties which for 
a long time had seemed to handicap a 
practical realization of the regional meet- 
ing idea, the members of this district pro- 


vided an excellent all-day and evening pro- 
gram of outstanding interest and merit— 
constructive and stimulating in all its as- 
pects. It is a safe assumption that October 
29 will serve as a forerunner of many more 
similar and pleasant district gatherings in 
the future. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The returns to date on applications by 
members for group insurance will have to 
be stepped up considerably in order that 
the National Association may find itself in 
a position to take advantage of the excep- 
tionally broad plan of life and hospital- 
ization insurance offered by the Zurich 
General Accident and Liability Insurance 
Company, and approved by our own execu- 
tive committee. At the date of this writing 
the required quota has not been met. The 
final dead-line for this purpose can be ex- 
tended to not later than November 30. 

If, perchance, the expected number of 
applications will not have been filed due 
to indifference, or lack of actual interest 
on the parts of the members in this pro- 
gressive movement of their association, it 
will prove a rather sad commentary on the 
great spirit of unanimity of thought and 
purpose, on which we have heretofore 
based so much pride. 


NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Approximately a year ago the executive 
committee authorized the creation of a 
special subscription list for those teachers 
of singing not yet eligible for immediate 
membership in the National Association 
because of their lack of the required 5-year 
consecutive teaching experience stipulated 
by the by-laws. At the time it was the en- 
thusiastic belief that there were a large 
number of younger teachers who might 
qualify for this opportunity to subscribe 
to The Bulletin. The records show that as 
of today there are but 28 subscribers under 
this classification. It would appear that 
this is a disproportionately low percentage 
of the total number of teachers available 
throughout the country who should be rep- 
resented on this non-member subscription 
list. 

The regional governors, through their 
district organizations, are urged to make 
extensive surveys of those who might take 
advantage of the privilege of subscribing 
to The Bulletin. This is also a service that 
could be participated in by the various 
newly organized local chapters as a serv- 
ice to the National Association. It is an im- 
portant item on the agenda of our national 
activity and the effort towards an in- 
creased list of subscribers should not be 
neglected. 

The subscription fee is $1.50 per year. 
Subscription blanks may be obtained from 
all regional governors and executive of- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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SOUTHEASTERN MEETING 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Keppel, Mr. Taylor and Mrs. Herman Line- 
berger, with Mrs. David A. Rendleman and 
Miss Licile Epperson at the piano. Six of 
the Brahms “Love-Waltzes” were sung. 
Mme. Marguerite Ringo of Gainesville, 
Georgia, made a deep impression on the 


_ group with her paper, “Singing as a Whole 


Response”. She said that all physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual powers must be in- 
tegrated in order to sing well. 

The afternoon clinic was particularly 
successful. Six students, pupils of associ- 
ation members, sang most enjoyably for 
the group. Those presenting numbers were 
William Milholland, bass, Katherine Fes- 
perman, contralto, from Catawba College; 
Bill Whitesides, tenor, Davidson College; 
Barbara Morris, soprano, Mars Hill Col- 
lege; Roger Gibbs, Elon College; Sophia 
Steffel, Woman’s College in Greensboro. 
Mr. Paul W. Peterson, Salem College, was 
chairman of the panel and Mr. Homer G. 
Mowe, first vice-president of The National 
Association and Mr. Lorne Grant of 
Greensboro were members. They gave con- 
structive suggestions to all the singers and 
members of the association participated 
freely in the discussion. The suggestion 
was made that at some future clinic less 
mature or even untrained singers be asked 
to sing and exercises and suggestions be 
given for their development. 

A banquet was held in the home eco- 
nomics building at six-thirty. Thirty-four 
enjoyed this gathering. The Catawba Col- 
lege Men’s Octet sang “Music, When Soft 
Voices Die” (Dickinson), “Minnelied” (arr. 
Kramer),and “De Animals a-Comin’ (arr. 
Bartholomew) much to the pleasure of all. 

Mr. Homer G. Mowe of New York, who 
had made the trip especially to attend this 
meeting, gave the address. He compli- 
mented the committee on planning and 
carrying through “one of the most suc- 
cessful and valuable programs of this 
kind”. He urged that other qualified teach- 


ers in the region be invited to join the as- 
sociation and that chapters be considered 
for sections within the region. Mr. 
Mowe was most helpful and inspirational 
throughout the day and his presence and 
resourcefulness meant a great deal to all. 

A program of excerpts from opera was 
presented in the evening, sponsored by the 
Salisbury Music Club. Mr. A. J. Fletcher, 
state and national opera chairman for The 
Federated Music Clubs, spoke on the im- 
portance of local groups presenting opera 
and introduced a group of singers from 
Raleigh, N. C. Those participating in the 
enjoyable program were Miss Peggy Tay- 
lor, Miss Marie Van Hoy, Mrs. J. T. Lynn, 
Mr. David Witherspoon, and Mr. Fletcher. 
Thus was brought to a close a most inspir- 
ational and fruitful day. Many expressed 
the desire for similar meetings whenever 
and wherever they can be arranged. 
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ington, with the possibility of a combined 
meeting for Montana and Idaho. Also un- 
der consideration, are plans for regional 
meetings of the National Association for 
next spring, to be held in conjunction with 
those of the State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciations. 


TRI-CITY MEMBERS’ PROGRAMS 

On the boundary between the Northern 
and the Central Regions are three cities— 
Davenport, Iowa; Rock Island and Moline, 
Illinois. Being some distance from the cen- 
ter of activities of either region, they de- 
cided to organize their own program. Harry 
Heun was appointed chairman. 

As this issue of The Bulletin goes to 
press, a formal meeting is announced for 
November 5 at St. Ambrose University, 
Davenport. George Graham of Chicago and 
Hazel Peterson of Bradley University will 
be the principal speakers. 


Members in the Omaha area are project- 
ing a meeting for Omaha on November 13, 
with Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer and Walter Mills 
as co-chairmen. This being the third annual 
meeting of this group, an outstanding suc- 
cess is assured. 


The N.A.T.S. members of Iowa held an 
informal meeting at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, October 24; the meeting im- 
mediately preceded the vocal forum of the 
Iowa Music Teachers Association meeting, 
in which National Association members 
collaborated. 


Hadley R. Crawford, Regional Governor, 
brought the meeting to order and ex- 
plained that its general purpose was to 
make the promotional actvities in the area 
more generally known, with particular 
emphasis on the workshop. He then in- 
troduced Henry Andersen of Graceland 
College, Lamoni. 

Mr. Andersen stated that the most im- 
pressive element of the workshop was the 
fact that such a large group of voice teach- 
ers could meet, have panels and discus- 
sions arousing intense interest, and find 
themselves in agreement on principles. He 
emphasized that the outstanding spirit 
was one of pioneering, finding agreements, 
in planning together to improve the pro- 
fession and the art. 

The Bulletin subscription blanks for 
the use of teachers not yet qualified for 
N.A.T.S. membership were shown to the 
group; it was urged.that these blanks be 
made available to all likely persons. 


The question of a workshop for Iowa was 
placed before the group; there was much 
general approval of the idea: classifica- 
tion of the meeting was left for later con- 
sideration. 

Harold Holst of Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, was leader of the 
panel discussion on “Interpretation in 
Singing”; panel members were Kathleen 
Shaw Miller, Council Bluffs; David Scoul- 
ar, Grinnell; Hadley Crawford, Indianola. 
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BREATH CONTROL — 
FOUNDATION OF SINGING 
AND ACTING TECHNIQUE* 


Mme. SONIA SHARNOVA 
Chicago, Illinois 


There are two angles from which this 
subject is reviewed. One, from my own 
experiences as a singer, the other, from 
teaching. 

For too long a period during my early 
_ studies and singing engagements I was 
confused about some major points of the 
technique of singing. To put over certain 
ideas, strange suggestions were made by 
the teachers. Before some of them are 
stated here, and the results therefrom, 
may it be said that I’m fully aware of the 
fact that my pupils carry away with them 
odd versions of what has been said in my 
studio. It certainly isn’t the fault of the 
teacher all the time, but the lack of enough 
curiosity and courage on the part of the 
student to demand clearer explanations. If 
questions are asked it often helps the 
teacher crystallize his own thinking. 

The phrase “sit on the diaphragm” or 
“sing on it” had some strange results. 
Large abdominal muscles were developed 
by some of the students, the voices were 
“back”, the tone not having focus. This 
kind of singing did not carry in the 
‘theatre. Medically speaking, many intesti- 
nal disturbances can be traced to this 
downward pressure. 

The lesson days when one teacher dwelt 
entirely on “singing in the mask” and 
some of us forgot entirely about support, 
were sad indeed. We came away from 
those lessons hoarse, small-voiced and with 
tightened throats. 

Others believed in not thinking of sup- 
port at all, permitting the tone to be sung 
lightly and front. My voice became white 
and unpredictable. 

The “Spinge Avanti” (push it forward) 
school was fine for free-throated, well- 
supported voices but far too many Eng- 
lish speaking rigid-jawed throats couldn’t 
take it. 

All the way through as I now see it was 
the need for the proper development of 
breath support. This coordinated with the 
free throat through which the tone could 
reach the mask and there be guided and 
“spoken” with crisp, free consonants is the 
three-part outline of singing technique. 

Pupils seem less guillible today, but 
there are still many confusing approaches 
to singing, and the potentialities of many 
young artists are never fully realized. 
Some pupils come to me with no upper 
chest development but are trying to 
breathe into their stomachs. They know 
their lungs aren’t there but want to feel 
some sort of support. Theirs is a tight 
throat indeed — rigid jaws, curled back 


tongue, no breath pressure high enough to 
support tones. Others are thinking entire- 
ly of focus and have narrow throat and 
mouth openings that are pushing the tone 
forward. 

It is often amazing to see how quickly a 
voice is freed, a tightened face relaxed by 
the simple shifting of posture and correc- 
tion of the inhalation and exhalation 
process. 

The premise from here is that anyone 
wishing to become a singer must know 
how to stand erect. Chest is high, shoulders 
relaxed and down, chin and abdomen in. 

The following is the process of inhala- 
tiontion and exhalation as I know it. For 
vocal exercises breathe through a relaxed 
mouth, palate high, so that the breath com- 
ing in fills the whole mouth like warm 
smoke—then goes down into the lungs, 
sides and back. The back expansion is the 
part that helps the feeling of buoyancy 
which is very important to me. As we in- 
hale, the diaphragm, a dome-shaped 
muscle directly under the lungs which is 
attached to the whole body wall all around, 
is forced down onto the abdominal organs. 
This causes a tension in the upper and low- 
er abdominal muscles. 

Before singing the tone a definite poise 
of breath is felt; then by singing the pitch 
and vowel, enough breath is released 
through the trachea onto the fluttering 
vocal chords to create the sound waves. 
These are carried through the free throat 
to the proper bones and cavities in the 
mask and head to give that tone vibrancy, 
resonance and focus. 


If the range and dynamics are increased, 
the brain calls for greater breath pressure 
to supply the needs. This is the time when 
the abdominal muscles lift and support 
that tone. Since the structural elements of 
the larynx are so sensitive to breath pres- 
sure that too much or too little might dis- 
turb the equilibrium of the tone, it would 
seem that the control of that breath pres- 
sure must be accurate and well in hand. 

Two physical exercises before singing 
to establish and develop the correct breath- 
ing and control sensations should be used. 
They are as follows: 

1. With arms raised parallel slightly 
above eyes, palms up, inhale fully, expand- 
ing ribs front, side and back. Drop arms 
to sides quickly, exhaling at the same time, 
keeping the chest poised and high. Note 
that the abdominal muscles have lifted 
out this breath. 

2. With hands placed on side of lower 
ribs, inhale slowly through pursed lips as 
though sipping, until lungs are completely 
filled. Hold the breath for count of two, 
then exhale very slowly as though blowing 
a feather, feeling the control by the ab- 
dominal muscles. 

As a result of these exercises a pupil be- 


comes aware of the freedom of the torso 
as it seems lifted off of the abdomen. There 
is a firmness and still a buoyancy of chest, 
in front and back areas, and because the 
breath is next to the tone, it can be called 
for as needed for pitch or dynamics. In 
singing, there seems to be a shortened 
distance between supporting abdominal 
muscles, part of which is the diaphragm 
and the tone which is focused and guided 
against the mask. 

An excellent example for pupils is the 
fireman’s water hose. The full force of 
water pressure fills the hose (our trachea) 
then is concentrated through the nozzle 
(our vocal cords) where resistance be- 
tween pressure and smaller area gives it 
focus: therefore force and distance. Should 
the water pressure be lessened the hose 
collapses and the water falls slowly and 
spreads. If we take away the steady, ac- 
curately needed pressure of breath from 
our tone, the vocal chords cannot vibrate 
at the correct speed and the tone loses 
focus and is off pitch. If this continues for 
a long period of time, the artist begins 
using throat muscles to “hold” the tone 
at the mask. 

How often it is said that certain singers 
appearing in public are changing tech- 
niques, lightening their voices. What is 
happening is that from excessive physi- 
cal fatigue due to too many concerts and 
too strenuous a travelling schedule, there 
isn’t enough energy to breathe fully and 
deeply and support with the strength and 
enthusiasm that singing requires. The art- 
ist knows his tone must be “front” and 
soon his throat muscles substitute for the 
support. We know how short-lived that 
kind of singing will be. To avoid this there 
should be longer periods of preparation 
and then frequent visits to one’s singing 
teacher for continued guidance. 

Someone once said that Mary Garden 
had stated “Some people can sing well and 
some people can walk well, but few can 
sing and walk well at the same time.” 

My answer to this is that too few oper- 
atic artists have trained their bodies in the 
technique of acting. They are not able to 
coordinate both voice and movement into 
a complete, free and beautiful whole. What 
holds true for singing, namely the absolute 
need for breath control, must be doubly 
true when one is acting, adding body 
movements to song. Untold tensions are 
caused by awkward movements and can 
rob a voice of half of its power and free- 
dom, let alone destroy the picture needed 
for a complete and artistic presentation. 
Our sophisticated audiences have seen too 
many plays and movies to accept the 
stilted and awkward arm waving move- 
ments that often accompany the so-called 
“natural” school of operatic singing. There 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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WHY NOT A LOGICAL TERMI- 
NOLOGY IN MUSIC? 


By LEE HARDY 
Los Angeles, California 


It is possible and proper to define music 
as the science and art of expression 
through the medium of tone. Most people 
look upon music solely as an art. They 
listen to music, but they are not aware of 
the background of science through which 
it is ordered and organized. Every art, 
whether designing a building or running 
a footrace, must have its basis in natural 
principles. 

Each science necessarily has its vocabu- 
lary of technical terms. These are em- 
ployed to carry certain specific meanings. 
Without them we are unable to be definite 
in our statements. Used loosely they result 
in confusion. 


In the science of music that result is 
much in evidence. So many musicians use 
such a confused and illogical terminology 
that scientists in other fields have a right 
to wonder whether any such thing as a sci- 
ence of music exists. There seem to be two 
chief reasons for this situation. (1) Many 
performers are interested in the art side 
only, and do not attempt any sort of sci- 
entific understanding. (2) Many who deal 
in the theory of music accept traditional 
or popular statements and definitions 
without questioning their accuracy. 


As a teacher of music I am concerned 
about the haphazard type of terminology 
which even the theoreticians commonly 
use. It is confusingly indefinite, and at 
times logically impossible, and it consti- 
tutes one of the greatest hazards which 
students of music are obliged to face. 


I have on my desk at the moment a book 
which defines tone acceptably enough as 
sound with fixed pitch. On the following 
page is the information that two enighbor- 
ing tones are separated by a “half-tone.” 
Now, just what is the student to under- 
stand by a “half-tone?” Half of a sound 
with fixed pitch? Regardless of the idea 
that the term “half-tone” may have been 
used from antiquity, there is very good 
reason for discarding it when we have the 
more clarifying term, “half step.” 

We, as leaders in our field of music, have 
here an obligation. We are culpable if we 
do not attempt to relieve the perplexity of 
students who struggle to make sense of 
some statement such as: “These two tones 
are separated by a tone!” 

To designate only one other point of con- 
fusion, observe the indiscriminate use of 
the terms “tone,” “pitch” and “note.” In 
discussing these we must keep in mind 
that tone is the material of which music is 
made, and that it is organized in regard 


to its various characteristics. Among these 
are duration, accent, pitch, quality, color, 
strength, intensity, volume. It is to be 
noted that pitch is only one of these char- 
acteristics. Tones of the same pitch may 
differ in at least a half dozen other ways. 
The pitch is no more the tone than your 
right hand is you. It is only one of a num- 
ber of phases. Hence, it is no more proper 
to identify a tone by the name of its pitch, 
say E-flat,than by the name of its strength, 
such as mf. 

Tones are named by syllables, or are 
identified by numbers, so that we may re- 
fer to them as do or sol or fi, or as 1 or 5 or 
sharp-four. Pitches, on the other hand, are 
named by letters. When we name the pitch 
of a tone we must refer to it as G or B-flat 
or F-double-sharp or the like. G is not the 
name of any tone of any scale used in our 
musical system, and should not be so em- 
ployed. 


However, since a key is named by the 
pitch of the first tone of the scale, G may 
be the name of a key. Now, a key is a set of 
pitches which belong to the tones of the 
scale. For example, the key of C consists 
of C, D, E, F, G, A and B. If the same scale 
is transposed a whole step higher the key 
comprises D, E, F-sharp, G, A, B and C- 
sharp. Key, then, is entirely a matter of 
pitch, or more specifically, of pitch level. 
Transposition does not change a scale ex- 
cept in regard to pitch. Just as I am the 
same person on the third floor of a building 
that I am on the first floor, the major dia- 
tonic scale is the same scale and is com- 
posed of the same members, whether the 
key is C or D or any other. Hence, it is er- 
roneous to attach key names to the scale. 
We do not have the C scale and the D 
scale, but the major diatonic scale in the 
key of C or in the key of D. 


A similar misuse occurs in reference to 
notes. A workbook with which I am 
familiar asks the student to write the 
name of the last note in a certain measure. 
The expected answer is “F.” The correct 
answer is “eighth note.” Notes properly 
have no names except those which desig- 
nate their kind, as whole note, half note, 
etc. A note has two functions: (1) to mark 
the pitch of a tone; (2) to express the rela- 
tive duration of a tone. A note is not a tone, 
nor a pitch, but merely a symbol which 
represents a tone in two respects. Accu- 
racy of understanding requires the student 
to know that he cannot see a tone or hear 
a note. 

These are a few of the points in which 
musicians are prone to speak inaccurately. 
By accurate terminology we are able to 
build in the student a truer understanding 
of his art. As long as we tolerate looseness 
in terminology we must expect confusion, 
as that in the mind of the mathematics 
student who, on his graduation day, ap- 
proached his major professor with a final 
request: “Sir, there is only one thing which 
still confuses me. Just what is the value 
of x?” 
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ficers of the association. After subscrip- 
tion blank is properly filled in, mail same 
with check in amount $1.50 (made out to 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, Inc.) to Mr. Harold Luckstone, 
Associate Editor, The Bulletin, 17 East 
96th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


Never separate diction from singing, not even 
in thought —LAMPERTI 
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BREATH CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 6) 

must be well trained bodies that will co- 
ordinate to the imaginative, animated and 
spirited characterizations developed by the 
schooled interpreter. 

In conclusion I wish to review my think- 
ing on the subject of breath control—un- 
doubtedly the most vital part of singing 
development. 

Since tone cannot be started except by a 
‘release of breath through the vibrating 
vocal chords and since every note can find 
its proper place if sustained by this pres- 
sure of breath through an unrestricted 
throat and against the mask, it is in my 
epinion absolutely necessary that control 
of the breath be the foundation of our 
singing technique. 


* Excerpts from paper read at the National As- 
sociation Convention, Chicago, Dec. 1948. 


“The thing that gave me most satis- 
faction at the San Francisco Convention 
was to learn that I was affiliated with a 
group of teachers that was using a scien- 
tific approach to the teaching of singing.” 
—MAUDE R.TORREY, Sacramento, Calif. 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


Small Seal, $1.25 
Large Seal, $1.50 
May be obtained from the Secretary, 
Walter Allen Stults, Box 694, Evanston, 
Ill. Use them on your stationery and dis- 
play advertising. 
PUBLICIZE N.A.T.S. IN A DIGNIFIED 
MANNER. 
OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(September 30, 1949) 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S 
MAIL BAG 


Messages of enthusiastic praise con- 
cerning the proceedings at the N.A.T‘S. 
workshop held last August at Indiana 
University continue to be received. Due to 
limitations of space, a few only are here- 
with reproduced. 


“It is indeed a wholesome thing to have 
authorities from related fields discuss the 
facts pertaining to our field of interest. 
The scheduled and unscheduled discussion 
periods were a delight.”—-PAUL D. KEL- 
LER, Upland, Ind. 


“Meeting with a group of musicians so 
large and so anxious to seek more knowl- 
edge which they in turn can impart to 
their own students can lead only to greater 
musicianship.”—LELA T. ROWE, Nash- 
ville, Mich. 


“A wonderful experience. Every one so 
eager that the lectures ran overtime. Ques- 
tions popping like popcorn.”—LEILA C. 
MOORE, Marion, Ohio 


“At Bloomington I witnessed the begin- 
nings of an educational rebirth in the field 
of vocal pedagogy. Those who participated 
were rewarded with food for thought, a 
constructive viewpoint and the pleasant 
association with many of the finest vocal 
teachers in America.”—-DR. ALEXANDER 
FIELDS, New York City. 


“Some of the ideas I shall try out. After 
these men had put so much thought into 
their talks, they are worthy of trial, to say 
the least.".—MAGNUS PETERSON, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


“As a recent member of N.A.T.S., I am 
availing myself of your offer to send addi- 
tional copies of “Training the Vocal In- 
strument”. I feel it is excellent material 
for the individual student to possess and 
would like 100 copies..—HOWARD L. 
GROSS, Troy, Ohio 


“Am enjoying the contacts, news, etc., 
made possible through N.A.T\S., and look 
forward to many years of continued pleas- 
antness with the Association.”—S. KEITH 
FORNEY, Corpus Christi, Texas 
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YOUR BULLETIN 

Each member of the association is 
urged to save his or her copy of The Bulle- 
tin, after reading. The Bulletin contains a 
month-to-month history and record of the 
activities of our organization. It is shaped 
and punched for easy insertion and safe 
keeping in any standard-size loose leaf, 
ringed cover, sold at all stationery stores. 
Careful filing of The Bulletin will prove a 
boon to the individual as a source of quick 
reference, when needed. 
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